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MASSACRE OF THE HUGUENOTS. 

On the evening of a sultry summer day we were strolling about 
the streets of Paris, and on turning into the Boulevard du Tem- 
ple, were somewhat startled by seeing ‘‘ Taz MAssACRE OF THE 
Hvuevenors,”’ staring out, in large letters, from a bill on the 
wall. On looking round, we perceived that we were at the entrance 
of the Jardin Ture; and on paying a franc for admission to the 
garden, shared in the privilege, or the right, to hear performed 
the music of the opera of the Huguenots. An expectant audience 
were seated in the open air, round a raised pavilion, which con- 
tained a numerous band, or orchestra ; and when the all-important 
leader waved his magic wand, sweet sounds hegan to discourse 
about that terrible event in the history of Paris—the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew. It wasa fine musical treat; and the conclusion 
was a genuine melo-dramatic affair. Wind and string instruments 
had done their best to tell all the story of the gathering of the 
Huguenots to Paris, and all the festivities which preceded the 
night of St. Bartholomew—the fatal 24th of August, 1572. At 
last drew on the last act. A bell mimicked the tocsin; a bugle 
blew an alarm; ricketting noises were whirring round, indicative 
of a supposed fire of musketry: the big drum boomed skort and 
sharply ; and fires of variegated colours suddenly blazed up round 
the garden, mingling their hues of red, yellow, and green, and 
lighting up the countenances of the audience, as with a lurid illu- 
mination, until all subsided and left us in an apparently deeper 
gloom than before. 

It was dark ; and the darkness of the streets of Paris has been, 
and still is, even with all improvements, a ‘‘ darkness that may be 
felt.”” But we were in the mood for a quiet walk, even in dark- 
ness ; for visions of the Saint Bartholomew night were flitting 
across the brain. We were walking at night over the streets of 
that city whose annals, though stained by many a deed of blood, 
know none so atrocious as the slaughter of the Huguenots. The 
mimic bell of the Jardin Ture swelled into that which hung in 
the steeple of St. Germain ]’Auxerrois, and rung the tocsin on 
the fatal night ; our own footfall, in the silent street, echoed like 
quick and heavy tramplings; two casual passengers appeared to 
have the white cross gleaming in front of their hats, and the white 
scarf round their arms—the marks by which the assassins knew 
each other; to strike the foot against an obstruction was as if a 
dead body had been lying in the path; the atmosphere seemed as 
if loaded with groans, imprecations, screams, oaths, sounds of 
despair, and supplications for mercy; while a cry of ‘ Blood, 
blood !’’ floated in the ‘‘ confusion of confusions,” and the dark 
outlines of the houses were like so many black and gigantic spec- 
tres crowding round upon their victims. 

It was a positive relief to escape from all this into the comfort- 
able blaze of light afforded by a café; and there the recollections 
of the Saint Bartholomew which had been so pleasantly recited 
by fiddles, trumpets, drums, accompanied, at the conclusion, by a 
bell and a blaze, took the place of that Saint Bartholomew en- 
acted, with terrible reality, nearly three centuries ago. Next 
morning, however, the real Bartholomew rose above the operatic 
one; and, after refreshing the memory by reading an account of 
the atrocious affair, we started to look at some of the localities, as 
if Paris of the nineteenth century were the Paris of the sixteenth. 
But some of our readers may be asking us to repeat the story of 
Saint Bartholomew. 

The word ‘‘ Huguenot’’ is of disputed origin ; but it was the 
distinguishing appellation of the French Protestants, and was 
applied to them by the Catholics with much the same contemp- 
tuous feeling that the word ‘‘papist’’ has been often used by 
Protestants. The Huguenots were a minority of the population 





of France ; but they formed not only a religious, but a powerful 
political party. The Reformation, in every country in Europe, 
took a political form; for, though springing from religion, it assailed 
political power in Catholicism, and when attacked in turn, was 
obliged to retreat on political power for its own defence.. Thus, 
when princes and potentates protected Protestantism, or adopted 
it, they found themselves arrayed not merely against religious, but 
against political power; and thus early did Protestantism become 
opposed to Catholicism, not merely as a question of faith or a 
difference about religion, but as a question of who should bear 
the rule. This was the case in France, as well as elsewhere. The 
Huguenots, both in religion and politics, were opposed to the 
Catholics ; and being organised and headed by some of the most 
eminent men of France, they presented a somewhat formidable 
appearance. A civil war broke out between the two parties, in 
which the Huguenots were secretly encouraged and aided by 
Elizabeth, queen of England ; and after a contest of several years, 
and several battles, it was brought to a conclusion in 1570, by the 
peace of St. Germain-en-Laye, by which religious freedom was 
accorded to the Huguenots. But the hatred stirred by the strife 
was not so easily allayed. Twelve years before the massacre of 
Saint Bartholomew, Michel de l’Hépital, chancellor of France, 
addressing the assembly of the States General, said, ‘‘ Let us Go 
away with those diabolical words of Lutherans, Huguenots, and 
Papists—names of party and sedition; do not let us change the 
fair appellation of Christians.’’ But few of his fellow-countrymen 
were animated by the spirit of this enlightened man. 

‘‘Though the throne of France has never been filled by a 
female, the government of that country has perhaps been as fre- 
quently, and as thoroughly for a time, what writers on the consti- 
tution of states call a Gynocracy as that of any other kingdom in 
Europe. Queens, queen-mothers, and royal mistresses, have re- 
peatedly proved too strong for the Salic law ; and, without actually 
wearing on their brow ‘the round and top of sovereignty,’ have 
exercised, sometimes almost openly, its fullest prerogatives. At 
the period of which we are now about to speak, the year 1572, 
the actual ruler of France was the celebrated Catherine de Me- 
dici, the widow of Henry II., and the mother of the reigning 
King, Charles IX. The spirit of ambition has rarely possessed 
any bosom more completely than it did that of this remarkable 
woman. Unrestrained either by religion or humanity—despising 
alike the law of God and the opinion of man—she was well fitted 
to move forward in the pursuit of her purposes with the reckless 
and unshrinking audacity which their nature demanded, and to 
brook neither obstacle nor competitor in her path.” 

*¢ Charles himself inherited much of the ability of his mother ; 
but this bad woman, with a view to secure the more completely 
her own domination, had taken pains to surround her son, from 
the moment when he became king (which he did when only a 
child of ten years of age, by the death of his elder brother, 
Francis II.), with every seduction most suited to corrupt and 
enfeeble his mind, and to pervert the bounty of nature.” 

‘¢ Such were the hands that held the royal authority. Mean- 
while the country was kept in a state of distraction, breaking out 
occasionally into open warfare, by the enmity of the two great 
religious parties into which the people were divided. At the 
head of the adherents to the ancient faith were the Duke of Guise 
and his brother, the Cardinal of Lorraine, who were nearly con- 
nected with the royal family by the marriage of their niece, Mary 
of Scotland, with the late King, Francis II. The chiefs of highest 
rank among the Huguenots, or Protestants, were the two young 
princes of the blood, Henry, King of Navarre, and the Prince of 
Condé. The main stay of the party, however, and the individual 
who principally directed it, both by hi: .ormsels and his popular 
influence, was the able, brave, and v:.cuous Coligny, or, as he 
was generally called in his own day, the Admiral of Chatillon 
Of the general population the immense majority were Cztholics, 
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but still the Protestants formed also a very numerous and power- 
ful body ; and although the recent battles of Jarnac and Mont- 
contour, in both of which they had been beaten by the King’s 
brother, the Duke of Anjou, had for the present somewhat broken 
their strength, the energy natural to a new and aggressive sect 
was not likely to allow them to remain long depressed under the 
effects of these disasters. The peace (commonly called la paix 
boiteuse—the lame peace) concluded in August 1570, had rather 
put a stop for the moment to the active hostilities of the two 
parties than united them, or composed their differences. 

‘Things were in this state when the Queen-mother resolved’ to 
strike a bold and decisive blow for the consolidation of her authe- 
rity. There is no reason to suppose that Catherine, in her medi- 
tated attack upon the Protestants, was actuated by any feelings of 
religious bigotry or fanaticism. Her whole history and character 
seem to contradict such an explanation of her conduct. In her 
treatment of the two sects up to this time she had evinced all the 
impartiality of a perfect indifference to the peculiar tenets of either, 
making use of the one merely to balance the other, and courting 
the alliance now of the Catholics, now of the Protestants, just as 
it best suited at the moment the interests of her own authority.” 

‘*The occasion which Catherine determined to seize upon for 
the perpetration of her diabolical design, was one singularly cal- 
culated to deepen the revolting character of the tragedy about to 
be enacted. To crown and consummate, as it was pretended, the 
reconcilement of the two religions, the court had proposed that a 
marriage should take place between Charles’s sister, Margaret, 
and Henry of Navarre. There is too much reason to conclude 
that Catherine and her son had from the first suggested this union 
with no other object than that of drowning the day of its celebra- 
tion in the blood of their unsuspecting subjects. Every expedient 
was now resorted to in order to make the Protestants forget their 
ancient jealousy of the court, and to lull them into a sleep of re- 
liance and security. The king himself undertook the management 
of Coligny; and the royal hypocrite plied his chosen task with a 
depth of art so much beyond his years, that he soon had the old 
man as completely within his toils as he could desire. Having 
invited the admiral to court, Charles received him with a degree of 
distinction which had scarcely ever before been accorded to a sub- 
ject ; and not only restored the forgiven rebel immediately to all 
his ancient dignities, but took him into his intimacy, consulted him 
on all affairs of state, seemed on every occasion to be more 
swayed by his advice than by that of any of his other counsellors, 
and, in fine, impressed him with a conviction that he had nota 
more attached friend than his young sovereign. Coligny thus 
deceived, it was not wonderful that the great majority of the party, 
who looked upon him as their head, should allow themselves to be 
caught in the same snare. The professions of the court seem to 
have been almost universally relied upon as sincere; and when 
invitations to the royal marriage were sent to all the most distin- 
guished Huguenot lords and gentlemen throughout France, few 
thought of declining to repair to Paris from any apprehension that 
their lives would be in danger on an occasion which, to them 
especially, was one of so much triumph and promise, and which 
was to be graced and sanctioned by the presence, in the quality of 
the king’s principal confidant and adviser, of their most expe- 
rienced and most venerated chief. Nevertheless, some still re- 
tained their doubts and fears, and deemed it most prudent to 
remain at their homes.’’ 

Our space prevents us from giving, in detail, the account of 
the various festivities got up to entertain the leaders of the Hu- 
guenots, and the various artifices made use of to lull their sus- 
picions. On the 22d of August, 1572, old Admiral Coligny was 
wounded by an assassin, who fired at him from the window of a 
house. There seems to be no doubt that the assassin was em- 
ployed by the royal party for the purpose ; but the precise object in 
thus singling out the head of the Huguenots, as a solitary victim, 
before the general massacre took place, is a matter of dispute. It 
had the double effect of once more rousing the suspicions of the 





Huguenots, and also of more effectually quieting them: for King 
Charles, accompanied by his mother, visited the old man, and 
expressed the most lively concern on his account ; and a guard of 
soldiers was placed round his hétel, under the pretence of more 
effectually protecting him; while numbers of the party accepted 
the king’s invitation, and removed to the palace, where they 
thought themselves more secure. 

At last the féte of Saint Bartholomew (the 24th of August, 
1572,) arrived; and the preparations for the massacre were com- 

lete. 

: “The signal, it was intimated, for the commencement of 
the bloody work would be given towards break of day from the 
clock of the Palais de Justice; immediately on hearing which they 
would break into the houses where the Protestants were lodged in 
all the different parts of the city, and proceed to slaughter the 
inmates, without regard to age or sex. Thedoors of these devoted 
dwellings had been all already marked with white crosses. The 
assassins, also, that they might know each other when they met, 
were commanded to wrap each a white scarf around his left arm, 
and to place a cross of the same colour in his hat. These badges, 
after the massacre had been begun, seem to have been generally 
adopted by the Catholic population, both as a means of mutual 
recognition, and as tokens of the right of those who bore them to 
walk unharmed amidst the blood-storm that raged through the 
inhospitable and treacherous city.”’ 

“¢ Tt seems to have been originally intended that the signal for 
the murderers to fall upon their prey should be sounded from the 
great clock of the Palace of Justice (in the Cité) immediately 
before daybreak, or about half-past twoin the morning. But the 
undecided state of the king’s mind determined Catherine to take 
advantage of a moment of excitement in which he had been pre- 
vailed upon to express his consent that they should proceed with 
the business, and to order the tocsin to be rung immediately from 
the steeple of the adjacent church of St. Germain 1’Auxerrois. 
This was about twelve o’clock. 

“As the bell flung its sounds of omen over the city and its 
suburbs, the people everywhere started from their slumbers. The 
windows of the Louvre, of the Tuileries, and of many other public 
buildings and private residences, were lighted up with all haste ; 
and, the tenants of other houses following these examples, the 
town was speedily illuminated in every part. Some time further, 
however, seems to have been spent in preparation on one side, and 
perplexity, terror, and confusion on the other, before the slaughter 
was begun. The agents commissioned to execute the plot were 
now all in motion; the order for striking the blow had gone forth 
and could not be recalled; Catherine’s purpose was sufficiently 
attained. But the risk of vacillation on the part of the king 
having been thus put an end to, it was not intended that the suc- 
cess of the enterprise should be subjected to any chance of being 
rendered Jess complete by the actual attack being commenced 
earlier than had been originally contemplated, or while the ne- 
cessary arrangements were in any respect immature. In particular, 
it had been determined by the advice of the wary and experienced 
Tavennes, on no account to begin the massacre before daybreak, 
lest any of the intended victims should escape in the dark.’” 

Admiral Coligny was amongst the earliest victims. His hétel 
was attacked, and a number of armed ruffians rushed into the 
room of the wounded old man. 

“* Are not you the Admiral?’ said one of them, a German, of the 
name of Béme, extending his sword towards him. ‘I am,’ he re- 
plied calmly ; and then fixing his eye upon the naked blade with 
which he was menaced, ‘ Young man,’ he added, ‘ you ought to 
have respected my age and my infirmity ; but you will only shorten 
my life by a few days or hours.’ ‘ Yet I could have wished,’ he is 
said, after a momentary pause, to have continued with the feelings 
natural to a soldier, ‘ that I were to perish by the hand of a man, 
and not of this menial.” Béme then, uttering an oath, first thrust 
his sword into his breast, and afterwards struck him with it re- 
peatedly on the head; at the os the rest assailed him with 
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like ferocity, till he fell down dead upon the floor. The voice of 
the Duke of Guise was now heard from below, inquiring if the 
deed was done. On being answered in the affirmative, he ordered 
them to throw the dead. body from the window, that he might see 
with his own eyes whether or not it was really the Admiral they 
had slain... At first, when he looked on the hacked and blood- 
besmeared carcass, he could scarcely recognise it; but, having 
bent down over it, and with his own hand wiped the face with a 
cloth, ‘ Yes!’ he exclaimed, ‘I know it now; it is he himself.’ 
He then gave it a kick with his foot, and, calling to his men, led 
them out of the court.” 

But we'cannot follow the varied horrible details of this atrocious 
massacre. It did not terminate with the night of Saint Bartholo- 
mew. ‘The general carnage lasted for three days, and individuals 
were put to death nearly throughout the week. 

‘* After the cessation of the massacre the city presented a 
hideous aspect. In many of the principal streets the stripped 
bodies and separated limbs of the slaughtered still lay putrefying 
on-the ground. These disgusting relics crowded especially the 
banks of the river, along which a sort of market was established, 
where the relations of the dead might be seen bargaining for the 
corpses. with those who had dragged them up from the river.” 

But the massacre was not confined to Paris. Couriers had been 
despatched to the: provinces, with letters from the king, announ- 
cing what was to take place ; and in various of the towns of France, 
the mob, encouraged and assisted by the authorities, committed 
the wildest excesses of bloodshed and spoliation. 

‘* The numbers of those who perished in this terrible convulsion 
have, as was to expected in a case so much open to conjecture, 
heen very variously estimated. A Catholic historian (Péréfixe) 
has carried the amount so high as 100,000; but the opinion of 
De Thou, who fixes it at about 30,000, is probably nearer the 
truth. In Paris, De Thou says, there were 2000 killed on the first 
day only ; and other authorities make the whole number who fell 
in this city before the termination of the massacre not less than 
10,000. The Italian historian Davila, who adopts this estimate, 
states that among the slain were five hundred lords, knights, and 
military officers of rank. Péréfixe says, there fell twenty lords of 
note, and twelve hundred gentlemen.”’ 

In the confusion of the massacre at Paris, there were not a few 
remarkable escapes; and one of these is exhibited in our en- 
graving. 

‘* But perhaps the most extraordinary deliverance from the 
St. Bartholomew, of which an account has come down to us, was 
that of the Marshal de la Force. The historian Mézéray had 
given an inaccurate notice of the circumstances of this event, 
which Voltaire versified and introduced into his Henriade. The 
latter writer, however, afterwards had an opportunity of inspecting 
the Marshal’s own memoirs of his life (which have since been 
printed), and in a subsequent edition of his poem he inserted in a 
note a more correct version of the story,as derived from this 
source. The Sieur dela Force, the father of the Marshal, was one 
of the Protestant gentlemen who were lodged, when the massacre 
broke out, in the Faubourg St. Germain. The first notice he re- 
ceived on the morning of the fatal Sunday of what was passing in 
‘he city, was from a person who had, it appears, swum across the 
river to apprise him of his danger. There were living with La 
Force his two sons, the younger of whom, afterwards the mar- 
shal, was now in his thirteenth year. Had the fatherthought but 
of his own safety, he probably might have been able; like many of 
his friends, to have effected his escape; but some time was lost 
in getting his two, boys im readiness to fly along with him, and 
before they had left the house it was broken into by the murderers. 
Aman of the name of Martin was at the head of the party, who, 
having made his men instantly disarm their prisoners, addressing 
himself to La Force, told him with the most violent oaths that 
his last moment was come. On La Force, however, offering him 
two thousand crowns to save the lives of himself and his children, 





having pillaged the house, they desired the father-and. his two sons 
to tie their handkerchiefs, in the form: of crosses around, their 
hats, and to turn up the. right’ sleeves of. their, coats, ;;.and then 
they all set out together. The river, as, they erossed; it, was 
already covered with dead bodies ; and, the same frightful. tokens 
of the tragedy acting around them strewed the, courts of the 
Louvre and the other places through which they passed, At, last 
they arrived at Martin’s house, in the Rue des Petits Champs.(to 
the north of the Rue St. Honoré); and here, La, Force. having 
been first bound by an oath not to attempt to withdraw either 
himself or his sons until he should have paid the two thousand 
crowns, he and they were left in the charge of two Swiss soldiers. 
‘* Madame de Brissembourg, the sister-in-law of La Force, who 
resided in the Arsenal, of which her relation, the Marshal de 
Biron, was grand-master, upon being applied to for the money to 
pay the promised ransom, engaged to send the requisite sum by 
the evening of the following day. La Force and his sons were 
therefore obliged to remain till then where they were. At last, 
when the appointed time arrived, a messenger was despatched for 
the money ; but while he was yet absent, the Count de Coconas 
suddenly presented himself at the head of a party of soldiers, 
bringing orders, as he said, to conduct the prisoners immediately 
to the Duke of Anjou. He had no sooner intimated the purpose 
of his visit, than his men, laying hold of the father and his sons,. 
pulled off their bonnets and mantles ; and by the rough manner in 
which they used them, afforded them a sufficient presage of. the 
fate prepared for them. They led them, however, as far as to the 
end of the street entering the Rue St. Honoré without offering 
them any violence; but on arriving here the assassins halted, and 
making a sudden assault upon them, despatched first the elder 
son, and the next instant the father, by multiplied blows with their 
daggers. By a singular chance, the younger, whose name was 
Jacques Nompar, in the confusion of the encounter, escaped un- 
touched ; the wildly directed strokes of the murderers having all 
missed him and fallen upon his father and his brother. He had 
the presence of mind, however, to throw himself on the ground 
beside them, and, as he lay bathed in their blood, to call out that he 
was mortally wounded, and then to counterfeit the appearance of 
death. The murderers, supposing their deed done, after hastily strip- 
ping the three bodies, left the spot. It was not long before anum- 
ber of the neighbours approached; and among the rest, a poor 
man,a marker belonging to the tennis-court in the Rue du Verdelet. 
This person, on beholding the body of the youngest son, happened 
to remark, loud enough for his words to reach the ear of the boy, 
‘Alas! this one is but a mere child!’ On hearing these expres- 
sions of compassion, young La Force ventured gently to raise his 
head and to whisper that he was still alive. The man, on this, 
desired him to remain still for a little longer, till he could come to 
remove him without being observed. As soon as everybody was 
out of sight he returned; and, throwing an old ragged cloak over 
the boy, he took him on his back and set out with him for his own 
house. Some persons whom he met on the way having asked 
him who it was he was carrying; ‘ It is my nephew,’ said he, 
‘who has got drunk; I shall give him a good whipping this even- 
ing.’ He soon got home to his garret with his burden, and here 
La Force spent the night. On the morning of the following day 
(Tuesday), his preserver, at his request, agreed to conduct him to 
the Arsenal, the boy gladly engaging to pay him thirty crowns for 
this service. They set out, together at break of day, and ina 
short time reached the gate of the Arsenal.without having met 
with any interruption. ~The difficulty now was for La Force (in 
the beggarly dress in which he was) to get into the inside of the 
building ; but, leaving his guide without, heat last found an op- 
portunity, when the gaté-was opened for the admission of another 
person, to pass through without being observed by the porter. 
He met nobody till he reached the part of the building in which 
his aunt resided. When Madame de Brissembourg beheld him, 
her astonishment and emotion were extreme; for she had been 
already informed that all the three had perished. . The thirty 
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crowns were immediately sent out to the poor tennis-marker ; and 
La Force was put to bed, that he might recover from the effects of 
the terror and agitation he had undergone. He remained con- 
cealed in the Arsenal for the two following days; but at the end 
of this time information was brought to Marshal Biron, that the 
building was about to be searched, by order of the king, in con- 
sequence of reports that were in circulation of some Huguenots 
having taken refuge init. It was deemed advisable, therefore, 
that he should be immediately transferred to some other hiding- 
place; and accordingly, on Thursday morning, being attired as a 
page, he was confided to the care of a M. Guillon, controller of 
artillery, who, however, was only informed that he was the son of 
his late friend M. de Beaupuy, and that, having been newly brought 
to Paris, it was merely wished that he should be taken charge of, 
till the confusion in which the city at present was should have 
subsided. He remained with M. Guillon seven or eight days ; 
when, even at that distance of time after the massacre, the report 
of his singular escape having got abroad, fears were still enter- 
tained that an attempt would be made to gain possession of him. 
By some management, however, it was contrived to convey him 
beyond the walls of the capital; and after several other hazardous 
adventures, he was fortunate enough, on the eighth day from his 
leaving Paris, to reach the house of his father’s brother, the Sieur 
de Caumont, near Mirande, i the south of France, by whom he 
was received with ‘so great joy and contentment,’ says the 
original narrative, ‘as is not to be believed.’ The boy thus miracu- 
lously rescued from the jaws of destruction, and who eventually 
rose, as has been mentioned, to the rank of marshal, lived for 
more than eighty years after his singular escape, having died at 
the age of ninety-four, in 1653, probably one of the last survivors 
of the bloody scene in which he had so nearly perished*.” 

When the news of the massacre of the Huguenots reached Rome, 
public thanksgivings were offered up, and public rejoicings took 
place! And yet the reigning pope, Gregory XIII., was a mild, 
humane man. Alas, poor human nature! 

Catherine de’ Medici, who planned and carried out the atrocious 
Massacre of the Huguenots, was the wife of one king of France, 
and the mother of three. Her husband was Henry, son of the 
celebrated Francis I. ; and her sons were Francis II., to whom 
Mary queen of Scots was married ; Charles IX., who reigned at 
the time of the Bartholomew ; and Henry III., who succeeded 
him. Charles IX. died in 1574, two years after the Bartholomew, 
when he was not quite twenty-four years of age; his last moments 
were embittered by the recollection of that deed of blood. His 
brother, who succeeded him, caused the Guises to be assassinated; 
one of them being stabbed within the royal closet. As for Cathe- 
rine, she died in 1589, an object of universal detestation. 





Porraair 0. CATHERINZ De’ Mepict, from a Medal struck to commemorate the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 





* Paris and its Historical Scenes, in two volumes. This entertaining work, 
from which we haveso largely extracted, contains an admirably drawn-up 
account of the Massacre or Saint BaxTHOLOMEW. 


GLANCES AT MY CHILDHOOD. 


Happy, golden days of childhood! Come, let “ back-glancing 
memory act a busy part,’’ and picture to my fancy some of the 
scenes of my early life ! 

Well do I remember that some of my happiest days were spent 
with my grandfather and grandmother, who resided in a beautiful 
part of our own dear land. 

I was then but six years old, and my sister was but a year 
younger: that year, however, in my estimation, made a vast dif- 
ference between us, and I felt that I was the elder. Oh, that was 
a joyous time! Even now, methinks I can inhale the sweet 
fragrance of the flowery banks which we were so fond of climbing, 
and can hear the merry notes of the feathered choristers of the 
grove. 

My grandfather was a fine old man, and he did not seem to feel 
the weight of his seventy years. We loved him with that affection 
‘* which casteth out fear,’’ ’tis true, but which increases respect. 
I think I see my little sister now, seated at his feet, on the grassy 
lawn in front of his small but elegant cottage; her pretty hands 
resting on his knee, and supporting her rosy face, while her eyes, 
blue as the violet, are fixed on his benignant countenance in 
earnest attention, as he is telling us some of his boyish adventures, 
or relating tales of more serious import. 

Sometimes we would lead the good man—not unwillingly—into 
the shady wood, where was a hut erected by the charcoal burners, 
which to our young imaginings was a mysterious structure, and its 
swarthy inhabitants appeared to us as very wonderful persons. 
Then we used to trip along, caroling our childish songs; and 
delighted indeed were we when we could persuade our aged relative 
to join us in our minstrelsy. 

And much we loved my grandmother too, for she was a most 
gentle lady. When first we saw her, my little sister whispered in 
my ear, ‘‘ How good and white shelooks!” And so she did. 

She wore her silvery hair braided on her fair forehead. Her 
neatly plaited cap was of transparent muslin, white as snow ; her 
’kerchief matched it, and an ample apron of the same clear 
material covered most of her gown, which was of a silver grey. 
Her complexion was like ivory, and the expression of her face was 
lovable in the fullest sense of the word. I remember the delight 
I always felt when she would rest her hand upon my shoulder, or 
smooth my hair, whilst, with a smile of tenderness, she would talk 
to me of my parents, and bid me cherish them, as they had che- 
rished her and my grandfather. 

It was the joyous season of harvest while we were at the Cot- 
tage, which was the name of the residenée of our venerable 
relatives. We loved to rove among the golden sheaves, and as we 
rambled, our pious companions talked to us of Him 


** Who pours abundance o’er the flowing fields.” 


The touching story of Ruth, and that of the “lovely young 
Lavinia,’ were also related to us as we walked along and mingled 
with the reapers. 

I never see a harvest-field, but my mind reverts to those bright 
days, long past, when we joined the gleaners, and helped them 
with their work. 

How sweet the toil, when by it others are blest: How gladly 
did we stoop, and rise, and stoop again, and fill our little frocks 
to overflowing with the rich spoils! Then we would compare our 
store, and if that of one were larger than the other’s, we used to 
divide the treasure, and once more equals, we would return to our 
self-imposed and pleasing Jabour. Most lovely looked my little 
| sister—her straw bat hanging by the strings back on her neck, her 
| sweet face beaming with benevolence and delight, as she tottered 
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with her load to give it to an aged dame whose infirmities did not 
permit her to glean much. 

Sometimes our grandmother, as a treat, sent us with a trifling 
offering to a neighbour—such as a home-made cake, a pot of 
cream, or some newly-churned butter, all packed securely in a little 
basket. We used to lengthen the walk, by climbing the banks in 
search of wild flowers and blackberries; and then we would sit 
down and regale ourselves, till our mouths and hands gave ample 
evidence of our occupation. 

Once we found a dead bird; it was a young one, and had fallen 
out of its nest. We carried it home, and took it to my grand- 
father, telling him it was asleep. We insisted on its being wrap- 
ped in flannel and placed by the kitchen fire; and when we found 
that it was really dead, we buried it under a rose-bush, and placed 
a mimic tombstone at the head of the grave, with an inscription, 
written by my grandfather expressly for the occasion. 

Then I remember well the revered pastor of the village—my 
grandfather’s chosen friend, and ‘‘ a man to all the country dear.”’ 
He was poor in worldly wealth, but rich in spiritual blessings and 
in the love of his flock. Whenever my little sister and I saw him 
coming, we always ran to meet him with joyful shouts of welcome. 
He looked like an apostle, and his words seemed to penetrate even 
our childish hearts with heavenly wisdom. Our grand enjoyment 
was to take this kind, indulgent friend into our play-room, and 
show him a large Noah’s ark, the gift of our beloved grandmother, 
and ask him to tell us about the Flood. Many and many a time 
have I stood on a stool beside him, with my arm twined round his 
neck, my little sister being seated on his knee, whilst he would 
relate the wonders of God’s dealings with the nations of old; and 
then the pious man would tell us of our blessed Saviour’s life and 
sufferings, and would lead our infant minds so gently to celestial 
scenes of bliss, that when he ceased conversing, it seemed as when 

“ The angel ended, and in Adam’s ear 
So charming left his voice, that he awhile 
Thought him still speaking, still stood fix’d to hear.” 
And so it was with us; we listened still, long after the venerable 
narrator had finished his discourse. 

And were not these days happy? and is not childhood always 
bright and fair? Alas! no. Some poor, hapless little ones there 
are who from their cradles see nought but strife and penury, sin 
and sorrow, starvation and misery. Instead of the soothing tones 
of a tender mother’s voice, their infant ears are assailed with sharp, 
discordant bursts of anger, or the sullen murmurings of discontent. 
The cloudless skies that embellish the rural landscape—the cool 
streams that watet@ie emerald meadows, the umbrageous woods, 
and the glowing flowers that adorn the fields and gardens, are to 
them unknown. Their little minds have no sun to shine upon 
them, and their childhood is a bleak and dreary part of their sor- 
rowful existence. 

How often has my compassion been deeply excited, when a 
squalid, ragged child has addressed me in the streets of London, in 
a voice of importuning woe! The little supplicant has often 
arrested my attention by its meagre appearance, its forlorn condi- 
tion, and its tear-filled eye, in which the blithe expression of 
childhood is dimmed for ever. Mercy seems to knock loudly at 
the door of the heart when so young a being calls for aid ; and he 
who can turn away unmoved from the voice of a suffering child, 
appears to me to be destitute of the best feelings of our nature. 

The page of holy writ which contains these beautiful words, 
* Suffer little children, and forbid them not, to come unto me: for 
of such is the kingdom of heaven,” is one of the brightest in the 
sacred volume, and proves how much God cares for the lambs of 
his fold. 





But I have been led into a digression from the theme I had 
chosen—namely, my own childhood. I have merely glanced at it; 
yet while doing so, the scenes connected with it have passed in 
review before ‘‘ my mind’s eye,’’ too rapidly for my pen to trace 
them. 

There was one little spot, however, in my grandfather’s garden, 
which I must commemorate in this sketch. It was a grassy 
mound, surmounted by heart’s-ease ; and here my little sister and 
I were accustomed to repair, to learn our infantine lessons; for 
pleasure at the Cottage was to be earned by industry, and we had 
no walk with our dear relatives until our appointed tasks were ful- 
filled. My grandmother used to say, “ My children, you cannot 
enjoy that little flower until you have performed your duties.” 
Thus, the heart’s-ease is ever associated in my mind with diligence 
and happiness. 

And now childhood and youth have given place to maturer 
years, and the cares, and anxieties, and disappointments, which are 
wisely permitted to attend our career in this world have doubtless 
dispelled many a bright illusion, and have discovered many a dark 
reality: yet have I still an indescribable pleasure in turning back 
the page of life, and retracing the calm and pleasant days of my 
childhood. 





THE WIDOW AND HER SON. 


DurinG my residence in the country, I used frequently to 
attend at the old village-church, which stood in a country filled 
with ancient families, and contained within its cold and silent aisles 
the congregated dust of many noble generations. Its shadowy 
aisles, its mouldering monuments, its dark oaken panelling—all 
reverend with the gloom of departed years—seemed to fit it for the 
haunt of solemn meditation. A Sunday, too, in the country is so 
holy in its repose—such a pensive quiet reigns over the face of 
nature, that every restless passion is charmed down, and we feel 
all the natural religion of the soul gently springing up within us: 

** Sweet day, so pure, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky!” 


I do not pretend to be what is called a devout man; but there are 
feelings that visit me in a country church, amid the beautiful sere- 
nity of nature, which I experience nowhere else ; and if not a more 
religious, I think I am a better man on Sunday than on any other 
day of the seven. 

But in this church I felt myself continually thrown back upon 
the world, by the frigidity and pomp of the poor worms around 
me. The only being that seemed thoroughly to feel the humble 
and prostrate piety of a true Christian was a poor, decrepit old 
woman, bending under the weight of years and infirmities. She 
bore the traces of something better than abject poverty. The 
lingerings of decent pride were visible in her appearance. Her 
dress, though humble in the extreme, was scrupulously clean. 
Some trivial respect, too, had been awarded her; for she did not 
take her seat among the village poor, but sat alone on the steps of 
the altar. She seemed to have survived all love, all friendship, all 
society, and to have nothing left her but the hopes of heaven. 
When I saw her feebly rising and bending her aged form in prayer 
—habitually conning her prayer-book, which her palsied hand 
and failing eyes would not permit her to read, but which she evi- 
dently knew by heart—I felt persuaded that the faltering voice of 
that poor woman arose to Heaven far before the responses of the 
clerk, the swell of the organ, or the chanting of the choir. 

I am fond of loitering about country churches, and this was 80 
delightfully situated that it frequently attracted me. I stood on & 
knoll, round which a stream made a beautiful bend, and then 
wound its way through a long reach of soft meadow scenery. The 
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church was surrounded by yew-trees, which seemed almost coeval 
with itself. Its tall Gothic spire shot up lightly from among them, 
with rooks and crows generally wheeling about it. I was seated 
there one still, sunny morning, watching two labourers who were 
digging a grave. They had chosen one of the mest remote and 
neglected corners of the church-yard ; where, from the number of 
nameless graves around, it would appear that the indigent and 
friendless were huddled into the earth. I was told that the new- 
made grave was for the only son of a poor widow. 

While I was meditating on the distinctions of worldly rank, 
which extend thus down into ‘the very dust, the toll of the bell 
announced the approach of the funeral. They were the obsequies 
of poverty, with which pride had nothing to do. A coffin of the 
plainest materials, without pall or other covering, was borne by 
some of the villagers. The sexton walked before, with an air of 
cool indifference. There were no mock mourners in the trappings 
of affected woe; but there was one real mourner who feebly tot- 
tered after the corpse. It was the aged mother of the deceased— 
the poor old woman whom I had seen seated on the steps of the 
altar. She was supported by an humble friend, who was endea- 
vouring to comfort her. A few of the neighbouring poor had 
joined the train, and some children of the village were running 
hand in hand, now shouting with unthinking mirth, and now 
pausing to gaze, with childish curiosity, on the grief of the 
mourner. 

As the funeral train approached the grave, the parson issued 
from the church-porch, arrayed in a surplice, with prayer-book in 
hand, and attended by the clerk. The service, however, was a 
mere act of charity. The deceased had been destitute, and the 
survivor was penniless. It was shuffled through, therefore, in 
form, but coldly and unfeelingly. The well-fed priest moved but 
a few steps from the church-door, his voice could scarcely be 
heard at the grave; and never did I hear the funeral service, that 
sublime and touching ceremony, turned into such a frigid mum- 
mery of words. 

I approached the grave. The coffin was placed on the ground, 
On it were inscribed the name and age of the deceased —‘‘ George 
Somers, aged 26 years.’””? The poor mother had been assisted to 
kneel down at the head of it. Her withered hands were clasped, 
as if in prayer; but I could perceive, by a feeble rocking of the 
body and a convulsive motion of the lips, that she was gazing on 
the last relics of her son with the yearning of a mother’s heart. 

The service being ended, preparations were made to deposit the 
coffin in the earth. There was that bustling stir which breaks so 
harshly on the feelings of grief and affection : directions given in 
the cold tone of business ; the striking of spades into sand and 
gravel, which, at the grave of those we love, is, of all sounds, the 
most withering. The bustle around her seemed to awaken the 
mother from a wretched reverie. She raised her glazed eyes, and 
looked about with a faint wildness. As the men approached with 
cords to lower the coffin into the grave, she wrung her hands and 
broke into an agony of grief. The poor woman who attended her 
took her by the arm, endeavouring to raise her from the earth, 
and to whisper something like consolation—“ Nay, now—nay, 
now—don’t take it so sorely to heart.’’ She could only shake her 
head and wring her hands, as one not to be comforted. 

As they lowered the body into the earth, the creaking of the 
cords seemed to agonise her; but when, on some accidental ob- 
struction, there was a justling of the coffin, all the tenderness of 
the mother burst forth—as if any harm could come to him who was 
far beyond the reach of worldly suffering. 

I could see no more: my heart swelled into my throat—my eyes 
filled with tears—I felt as if I were acting a barbarous part in 





standing by and gazing idly on this scene of maternal anguish. 
I wandered to another part of the church-yard, where I remained 
until the funeral train had dispersed. 

When I saw the mother slowly and painfully quitting the grave, 
leaving behind her the remains of all that was dear to her on 
earth, and returning to silence and destitution, my heart ached for 
her. What, thought I, are the distresses of the rich !—they have 
friends to soothe, pleasures to beguile, a world to divert and dissi- 
pate their griefs. What are the sorrows of the young !—their 
growing minds soon close above the wound; their elastic spirits 
soon rise beneath the pressure ; their green and ductile affections 
soon twine round new objects. But the sorrows of the poor, who 
have no outward appliances to soothe—the sorrows of the aged, 
with whom life at best is but a wintry day, and who can look for 
no after-growth of joy—the sorrows of a widow, aged, solitary, 
destitute, mourning over an only son, the last solace of her years, 
—these are, indeed, sorrows which make us feel the impotency of 
consolation. 

It was some time before I left the church-yard. On my way 
homeward, I met with the woman who had acted as comforter ; 
she was just returning from accompanying the mother to her lonely 
habitation, and I drew from her some particulars connected with 
the affecting scene I had witnessed. 

The parents of the deceased had resided in the village from 
childhood. They had inhabited one of the neatest cottages, and 
by various rural occupations and the assistance of a small garden, 
had supported themselves creditably and comfortably, and led a 
happy and blameless life. They had one son, who had grown up 
to be the staff and pride of their age. ‘ Oh, sir!’’ said the good 
woman, ‘‘ he was such a likely lad—so sweetly tempered, so kind 
to every one round him, so dutiful to his parents! It did one’s 
heart good to see him of a Sunday, dressed out in his best, so tall, 
so straight, so cheery, supporting his old mother to church; for 
she was always fonder of leaning on George’s arm than on her 
goodman’s: and, poor soul! she might well be proud of him, fora 
finer lad there was not in the county round.’’ . 

Unfortunately the son was tempted, during a season of scarcity 
and agricultural hardship, to enter into one of the small craft that 
plied on a neighbouring river. He had not been long in this em- 
ploy, when he was entrapped by a pressgang and carried off to sea. 
His parents received tidings of his seizure, but beyond that they 
could learn nothing. It was the loss of their main prop. The 
father, who was already infirm, grew heartless and melancholy, and 
sunk into his grave. The widow, left lonely in her age and feeble- 
ness, could no longer support herself, and came upon the parish. 
Still there was a kind feeling toward her throughout the village, 
and a certain respect, as being one of the oldest inhabitants. As 
no one applied for the cottage in which she had passed so many 
happy days, she was permitted to remain it, where she lived 
solitary and almost helpless. The few wants of nature were chiefly 
supplied from the scanty productions of her little garden, which 
the neighbours would now and then cultivate for her. 

It was but a few days before the time at which these circum- 
stances were told me, that she was gathering some vegetables for 
her repast, when she heard the cottage-door, which faced the 
garden, suddenly opened. A stranger came out, and seemed to 
be looking eagerly and wildly around, He was dressed in sea- 
man’s clothes, was emaciated and ghastly pale, and bore the air of 
one broken by sickness and hardships. He saw her and hastened 
toward her, but his steps were faint and faltering ; he sank on his 
knees before her, and sobbed like a child. The poor woman 
gazed upon him with a vacant and wandering eye. ‘Oh, my 
dear, dear mother! don’t you know your son—your poor boy 
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George!’ It was, indeed, the wreck of her once noble lad, who, 
shattered by wounds, by sickness, and foreign imprisonment, had 
at length dragged his wasted limbs homeward, to repose among 
the scenes of his childhood. 
I will not attempt to detail the particulars of such a meeting, 
where joy and sorrow were so completely blended. Still he was 
alive !—he was come home !—he might yet live to comfort and 
cherish her old age! Nature, however, was exhausted in him; and 
if anything had been wanting to finish the work of fate, the deso- 
lation of his native cottage would have been sufficient. He 
stretched himself on the pallet on which his widowed mother had 
passed many a sleepless night, and he never rose from it again. 

The villagers, when they heard that George Somers had re- 
turned, crowded to see him, offering every comfort and assistance 
that their humble means afforded. He was too weak, however, to 
talk—he could only look his thanks. His mother was his constant 
attendant; and he seemed unwilling to be helped by any other 
hand. 

There is something in sickness that breaks down the pride of 
manhood—that softens the heart, and brings it back to the 
feelings of infancy. Who that has languished, even in advanced 
‘life, in sickness and despondency—who that has pined on a weary 
bed, in the neglect and loneliness of a foreign land, but has 

‘thought on the mother that ‘looked on his childhood,’ that 
~ smoothed his pillow and administered to his helplessness? Oh! 
there is an enduring tenderness in the love of a mother to a son, 
‘that transcends all the other affections of the heart. It is neither 
‘to be chilled by selfishness, nor daunted by danger, nor weakened 
‘by worthlessness, nor stifled by ingratitude. She will sacrifice 
“every comfort to his convenience, she will surrender every plea- 
‘sure to his enjoyment ; she will glory in his fame, and exult in his 
prosperity ; and if adversity overtake him, he will be the dearer 
to her by misfortune; and if disgrace settle upon his name, she 
will still love and cherish him ; and if all the world beside cast him 
off, she will be all the world to him. 

Poor George Somers had known well what it was to be in sick- 
ress and have none to soothe, lonely and in prison and none to 
visit him. He could not endure his mother from his sight ; if she 
moved away, his eye would follow her. She would sit for hours 
by his bed, watching him as he slept. Sometimes he would start 
from a feverish dream, and look anxiously up until he saw her 
venerable form bending over him ; when he would take her hand, 
lay it on his bosom, and fall asleep with the tranquillity of a child. 
In this way he died. 

My first impulse, on hearing this humble tale of affliction, was 
to visit the cottage of the mourner, and administer pecuniary 
assistance, and, if possible, comfort. I found, however, on inquiry, 
that the good feelings of the villagers had prompted them to do 
everything that the case admitted; and as the poor know best 
how to console each other’s sorrows, I did not venture to intrude. 

The next Sunday I was at the village church ; when, to my sur- 
prise, I saw the old woman tottering down the aisle to her accus- 
tomed seat on the steps of the altar. 

She had made an effort to put on something like mourning for 
her son; and nothing could be more touching than this struggle 
between pious affection and utter poverty : a black riband or so— 
a faded black handkerchief, and one or two more such humble 
attempts to express by outward signs that grief which passes show. 
When I looked round upon the storied monuments—the stately 
hatchments—the cold marble pomp with which grandeur mourned 
magnificently over departed pride, and turned to this poor widow, 
bowed down by age and sorrow at the altar of her God, and offer- 


I felt that this living monument of real grief was worth them 
all. 

I related her story to some of the wealthy members of the con- 
gregation, and they were moved by it. They exerted themselves 
to render her situation more comfortable, and to lighten her 
afflictions. It was, however, but smoothing a few steps to the 
grave. In the course of a Sunday or two after, she was missed 
from her usual seat at church; and before I left the neighbourhood, 
I heard, with a feeling of satisfaction, that she had quietly breathed 
her last, and gone to rejoin those she loved, in that world where 
sorrow is never known, and friends are never parted. 


Wasuinecton Irvine. 





REASONINGS UPON NATURAL PHENOMENA. 
MOISTURE IN THE ATMOSPHERE.—RAIN. 


Ir is by the united action of éwo fluids that this earth has become 
the beautiful habitation of life and fruitfulness that we see it at 
present ; and if either of these, the air or the water, were missing, 
the other would by itself be of little use. If there were no ocean, 
the gale might breathe, and the ray enlighten, as now; but the 
sun would pour down nothing but a deadly, scorching beam, un- 
mitigated by any cloud; and the winds would blow only over a 
lifeless and arid desert. Without the atmosphere, on the other 
hand, the sea would communicate no moisture to the land, beyond 
the immediate flow of its own tides ; no clouds could be supported 
and wafted over the earth to descend upon it in refreshing showers; 
the surface of the waters would be unruffled by any breeze, and 
remain always calm and almost motionless, and the only life that 
could exist in our planet would be sea-weeds and other marine 
plants, whose rapid growth would soon fill the stagnant ocean with 
their gigantic masses of vegetation. 

Even with both an atmosphere and an ocean, little effect would 
be produced if they remained at rest. The air would absorb a 
certain portion of water, which would then be retained as aqueous 
vapour, and constitute part of its composition: and then the pro- 
cess would cease. But these fluids are not at rest—the changes of 
the seasons are annually subjecting every portion of the surface to 
the vicissitudes of heat and cold: the alternations of night and day 
are perpetually exposing different regions to the influence of the 
sun’s rays, and then withdrawing them from it: and from these 
causes the atmosphere is in continual motion, sometimes expand- 
ing, sometimes contracting ; absorbing or depositing its moisture, 
as it grows warmer or colder; and agitated by a multitude of 
currents blowing in all directions, and occasioning all its varied 
phenomena, from a mist like that which went up to water the 
ground in Eden, to the terrible tornadoes of the West Indies. 

But the causes here mentioned, though they account for the 
winds, are not sufficient to explain the occurrence of the frequent 
and heavy rains that we experience. If the only cause of the 
deposition of moisture on any region of the earth was the cooling 
of the air about it, we should find the showers very regular in their 
recurrence, and very small in quantity. The approach of winter, 

or of night, would be marked by a slow and short fall of rain; 

while a shower in summer, when it is most wanted, would be 

impossible ; and very extraordinary, indeed, would be the occur- 

rence of such a phenomenon between sunrise and a late hour in 

the afternoon. This is, indeed, evidenced by the fall of the dew, 

which is occasioned entirely by a temporary diminution of tempe- 

rature in the air, and were this the only cause of rain, it would 

seldom be more rapid, or abundant than a heavy dew. 





ing up the prayers and praises of a pious though a broken heart, 


We obviously require a new principle to account for the pheno- 
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mena; and we find it in the fact, “That the power of the atmo- 
sphere to retain moisture is increased as the temperature increases, 
and in a greater ratio.”” Thus, when the heat is increased ten 
degrees, say from 50° to 60° Fahrenheit, the additional quantity of 
water it will absorb is more than if the rise were from 40° to 50°, 
and Jess than if from 60° to 70°, and so on. From this it follows 
that when two masses of air, saturated with moisture, and of 
different temperatures, meet together, there must always be a 
deposition of moisture forming clouds or rain: for the heat of the 
combined mass will be the exact mean of that of the separate 
portions ; but this heat will not suffice to retain the water of both, 
and a part must therefore be precipitated. 

The effects of this principle are often displayed in a striking 
manner. In the beginning of winter, for instance, we may 
frequently observe that a warm south wind will prevail for a day 
or two, when the weather will be close, or what is called “ muggy,” 
with the air exceedingly damp, but little or no rain falling: at last 
symptoms of commotion will show themselves in the upper regions 
of the atmosphere, a cold northern wind will come strongly down, 
and by mixing itself with the warm air, throw down torrents of 
rain for some hours. The final result varies much: sometimes 
the north wind will displace the other altogether, and as it pre- 
vails, the rain will be changed to sleet or snow, and then ceasing 
entirely, will be followed by a fine dry frost; at other times the 
contest between the winds will remain long undecided, each pre- 
vailing alternately, and producing a season varied with cold storms, 
frost, and warm foggy drizzle. 

In summer the invasion of a differently heated current into a 
region already occupied by prevailing wind, immediately forms 
dark clouds, and produces those violent bursts of thunder-storm 
which are supposed, in the popular belief, to come against the 
wind. Indeed hardly any change of wind can occur without its 
being marked by the formation of clouds, or the descent of rain, 
and the more sudden that change is, the more violent will be the 
rain attending it : as is experienced in the tropical regions of the 
earth, when at certain seasons the cold air of the upper portion of 
the atmosphere descends and mixes with the heated strata in the 
neighbourhood of the surface, and produces a deluge, to which 
the most violent storms of colder latitudes will bear no com- 
parison. 

The edge of a current of air, when its surface is in contact with 
that of another gale blowing in a different direction, is often lined 
with a covering of cloud. And as often as there are two broad 
winds sweeping along one above another, the surface of contact 
becomes marked by a coat of cloud, forming the cloud that is 
named “ cirro-stratus,” and from which rain often falls before any 
change of wind is perceptible on the earth. Sometimes also, the 
rain may be formed, and actually descend from the cloud, but 
become reabsorbed in some lower stratum, and never reach the 
ground. When the upper wind begins to descend, the horizontal 
layers of cloud become broken by its oblique action into a succes- 
sion of detached masses, lying one by another like a shoal of fish, 
and forming what’ is called a ‘‘ mackerel-backed sky,” and as the 
wind generally continues its descent, when once begun, this appear- 
ance of the cloud betokens a change of wind to be experienced soon 
upon the earth. 

Among the mirior and occasional causes of the fall of rain, we 
may mention the expansion of some parts of the atmosphere. 
The cold produced by the rarification of the air is considerable, 
and occasions the déposition of much of its moisture, as may be 
seen on the bell-glass of an air-pump, during its exhaustion. The 
atmosphere will sometimes accumulate more densely in certain 
places, and thes as it expands into the rarer circles around, will 





thus cool and let fall a large quantity of its water. We should 
attribute to this cause those gentle misty rains which occasionally 
last for many hours, accompanied by a fall of the barometer, while 
the most perfect calm has continued the whole time. 

The cold produced by radiation is’ another cause that precipi- 
tates water from its state of solution in the air: When the sky is 
clear, the earth radiates heat much more abundantly into’ free 
space than when a canopy of cloud intervenes; the temperature 
falls, and a heavy dew is the consequence.” We may observe; now 
and then, in some damp warm night, on’a sudden break of the 
clouds at the zenith, the reduction of heat by radiation will take 
place so rapidly, that a short but severe shower falls fromthe 
clear sky: this is accompanied, on some rare occasions, by a 
rainbow, produced by the rays of the moon; and the whole 
appearance of rain without a cloud, and a prismatic arch, in the 
absence of the sun, presents a striking and, at first sight, puzzling 
phenomenon. 

The radiation of heat is also the cause of those creeping mists 
which mantle the earth’s surface during a clear night, and’ which 
in early morning may be seen filling the valleys with a level mass 
of snowy vapour, resembling a broad sea. Thesé mists do not 
rise from the earth or waters, as from the appearatice of their 
formation they have been supposed to do, but they descend from 
the atmosphere, when, after the departure of the sun, the earth 
loses its heat rapidly by the effects of radiation, and abstracts 
from the lower strata of the air the warmth necessary to keep the 
contained moisture in a state of solution. This process of depo- 
sition commences soon after sunset and continues for some hours; 
and during its progress a curious and beautiful scene is often 
presented, when the misty veil is growing gradually denser over 
the lower grounds, with the large fleecy billows, illuminated: by 
the moonbeams, flowing around the base of the hills; and the 
tree tops standing out above, like green islands floating on an 
ocean of foam. 

Another phenomenon of frequent recurrence, and one that 
appears, at first sight, difficult of explanation, may be accounted 
for by the same cause of radiation: this is, the rapid disappear- 
ance, shortly after sunset, of clouds which have gathered thickly 
during the day. For the rays of the sun, in passing through very 
transparent bodies, such as air, water, or pure glass, only com- 
municate a very small portion of heat to the bodies themselves, 
the rest, like the light, passes through without affecting them. 
The rays collected in the focus of a large burning-glass are so. intense 
in their heat as to melt the hardest metals, yet the glass itself 
continues cold: and in the same manner the direct influence of 
the fiercest sunbeam changes so little the temperature of the air, 
that it cannot prevent clouds and even ice from forming. in. its 
upper regions. But after sunset the earth, which has been absorb- 
ing the hot rays during the day, becomes a:centre of heat, and 
transmits enough warmth into the atmosphere to-dissolve, the 
clouds formed there, and to produce a:sky of that:serene purity, 
which forms the peculiar beauty of the Italian summer night, and 
is seen, though more rarely, in our own precarious climate. 

Moisture sometimes exists'in the atmosphere in a frozen state 
and does not ‘always fall to the earth upon freezing. Halves and 
circles of brilliant colours have been observed to surround the sun 
and moon, which could only be accounted for by the reflectionof 
spicule, or minute crystals, of frozen vapour. It is also proved 
that’ moisture will continue as a vapour, or invisible elastic fiuid, 
diffused through the air, at a temperature so cold, that if it were 
in the state of water it would be instantly frozen : the snow will 
often waste away by gradual evaporation, without ‘ever melting, 
so as to disappear entirely if it be not renewed by fresh showers, 
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and this during the continuance of an intense frost. Indeed the 
very existence of the snow is a proof, as it is composed of a mass 
of frozen particles, which have congealed into ice without ever 
forming into water drops, and so constitute a light, feathery col- 
lection of crystals, beautifully regular in form, and very different 
from the solid heavy balls that descend during a hailstorm; which 
have been fluid when they fell from the cloud, but have since 
become ice, and sometimes attract fresh moisture in their passage, 
till they acquire so vast a size as to cause great destruction by 
their weight and the force of their fall. 

Since the changes of the weather are of great importance to 
almost every inhabitant of every country; and as we have seen 
the greatest interests of a whole nation depending upon the sun or 
the rain of a few days, it is no wonder that numberless attempts 
should have been made to form some system by which their 
changes could be predicted; or that ignorance and prejudice 
should have assigned causes for them which were totally mistaken. 
The change of the moon, the appearance of meteors, and the 
passage of comets, have each been the supposed cause of certain 
seasons of wet or drought, though all those phenomena are distant 
and powerless. 

Even the more philosophical method of trying to judge the 
future by the past, and forming a prophetic table from the recorded 
experience of past years, has been little more satisfactory. In 
fact we are not yet, perhaps we never can be, in a situation to 
estimate the action of the multiplied and ever-changing causes 
in operation. We must know the actual state of the whole atmo- 
sphere throughout a wide district, before we can prognosticate even 
for a few days in advance. The variation of a few degrees of heat 
—the existence of an accidental current of wind, a thousand miles 
off—or the evaporation from a damp soil in a distant country, 
may overturn all our calculations. And when to these we add the 
consideration that electricity is always present, and perpetually 
acting on the atmosphere, and yet we know very little either how 
it is produced, or what may be the influence of its action, it will 
be readily confessed that the time is not come when we may place 
any credit in the predictions of a ‘‘ Weather Almanack.”’ 





POPPING THE QUESTION. 

THERE is no more delicate step in life than the operation 
designated by the elegant phrase I have selected for the title of my 
present lucubration. Much winding and caution, and previous 
sounding, are necessary when you have got a favour to ask of agreat 
man. It is ten chances to one that he takes it into his head to 
consider your request as exorbitant, and to make this the pretext 
for shaking off what he naturally considers a cumbersome appen- 
dage to his state—a man who has a claim upon his good offices. 
But this hazard is nothing in comparison with the risk you run in 
laying yourself at the mercy of a young gipsy, fonder of fun and 
frolic than anything in life. Even though she love you with the 
whole of her little heart, she possesses a flow of spirits, and 
‘woman’s ready knack of preserving appearances ; and though her 
bosom may heave responsive to your stammering tale, she will lure 
you on with kind complacent looks, until you have told ‘ your 
pitiful story,’”’ and then laugh in your face for your pains. 

It is not this either that I meant to express. Men are not 
cowards because they see distinctly the danger that lies before 
them. When a person has coolness sufficient to appreciate its 
full extent, he has in general either self-possession enough to back 
out of the scrape, or, if it is inevitable, to march with due resig- 
nation to meet his fate. In like manner, it is not that poor Pilgar- 
lick, the lover, has a clear notion (persons in his condition are 
rarely troubled with clear notions) of what awaits him, but he 





feels a kind of choking about the neck of his heart, a hang-dog 
inclination to go backwards instead of forwards—a check, a sudden 
stop in all his functions. He knows not how to look, or what to 
say; his fine plan, arranged with so much happy enthusiasm when 
sitting alone in his arm-chair, after a good dinner and two or three 
glasses of wine, in the uncertain glimmering of twilight, with his 
feet upon the fender, proves quite impracticable. Either it has 
escaped his memory altogether, or the conversation perversely 
takes a turn totally different from that by which he hoped to lead 
the fair one from indifferent topics to thoughts of a tender com- 
plexion, and thus, by fine degrees (he watching, all the time, how 
she was affected, in order to be sure of his bottom, before he 
makes the plunge), to insinuate his confession, just at the moment 
that he knows it will be well received. 


The desperate struggles and flounderings by which some endea- 
vour to get out of their embarrassment are amusing enough. We 
remember to have been much delighted the first time we heard the 
history of the wooing of a noble lord—now no more—narrated. 
His lordship was a man of talents and enterprise, of stainless 
pedigree and a fair rent-roll, but the veriest slave of bashfulness. 
Like all timid and quiet men, he was very susceptible and very 
constant, as long as he was in the habit of seeing the object of his 
affections daily. He chanced, at the beginning of an Edinburgh 
winter, to lose his heart to Miss ——; and as their families were 
in habits of intimacy, he had frequent opportunities of meeting 
with her. He gazed and sighed incessantly—a very Dumbiedikes, 
but that he had a larger allowance of brain ; he followed her every- 
where ; he felt jealous, uncomfortable, savage, if she looked even 
civilly at another; and yet, notwithstanding his stoutest resolu- 
tions—notwithstanding the encouragement afforded him by the 
lady, a woman of sense, who saw what his lordship would be at, 
esteemed his character, was superior to girlish affectation, and 
made every advance consistent with womanly delicacy—the winter 
was fast fading into spring, and he had not yet got his mouth 
opened. Mama at last lost all patience; and one day, when his 
lordship was taking his usual lounge in the drawing-room, silent, 
or uttering an occasional monosyllable, the good lady abruptly left 
the room, and locked the pair in alone. When his lordship, on 
essaying to take his leave, discovered the predicament in which he 
stood, a desperate fit of resolution seized him. Miss sat 
bending most assiduously over her needle, a deep blush on her 
cheek. His lordship advanced towards her, but, losing heart by 
the way, passed on in silence to the other end of the room. He 
returned to the charge, but again without effect. At last, nerving 
himself like one about to spring a powder-mine, he stopped short 
before her—‘‘ Miss , will you marry me?” ‘ With the 
greatest pleasure, my lord,” was the’ answer, given in a low, 
somewhat timid, but unfaltering voice; while a deeper crimson 
suffused the face of the speaker. And a right good wife she made 
to him. 

Some gentlemen, equally nervous, and unaided by such a dis- 
criminating and ingenious mama, have recourse to the plan of 
wooing by proxy. This is a system which I can by no means 
recommend. If a malé agent be employed, there is great danger 
that, before he is aware, he begins to plead for himself. Talking of 
love, even in the abstract, with a woman, is a ticklish matter. 
Emotions are awakened which we thought were lulled to sleep for 
ever, and we grow desirous to appropriate to ourselves the pretty 
sentiments which she so well expresses. A female go-between is 
less dangerous; but I cannot conceive with what face a man can 
ever address a woman as his wife whom he had not courage to woo 
for himself. 








Day, the philosopher, had a freak of educating a wife for him- 
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self. He got two orphan girls intrusted to his care, on entering 
into recognizances to educate and provide for them. One proved 
too mulish to make anything of; the other grew up everything he 
could have wished: and yet he gave up the idea of marrying her, 
because she one day purchased a handkerchief more gaudy than 
accorded with his philosophical notions. Of course, it never came 
to a declaration. I wish it had, that one might have seen with 
what degree of grace a man could divest himself of the grave and 
commanding characters of papa and pedagogue, to assume the 
supple, insinuating deportment of the lover. 

There is a set of men whose success in wooing—and it is un- 
failing—I cannot comprehend ;—grave, emaciated, sallow divines, 
who never look the person in the face whom they address—who 
never speak above their breath—who sit on the uttermost edge of 
their chairs, a full yard distant from the dinner-table. I have 
never known one of these scarecrows fail in getting a good and a 
rich wife. How it is, Heaven knows! Can it be that the ladies 
ask them ? 

One thing is certain, that I myself have never been able to “ pop 
the question.’’ Had it been otherwise, I should not have been at 
this time the lonely inmate of a dull house—one who can scarcely 
claim kindred with any human being—in short, 

Aw Op Bac#eELor. 





ITALY, AND THE ITALIANS. 
CONCLUDED. 


In our previous Number, we introduced to our readers the work 
of M. von Raumer, on Italy and the Italians. We now eontinue 
our extracts and abstract, but space being limited, must be more 
brief than we originally intended. 

At Turin, M. von Raumer was desirous of presenting himself 
at Court ; ‘but finding that he could not do so, unless. in a court- 
dress, with which he was not provided, and not being inclined to 
go to the expense of the garments of ceremony, he gave up the 
idea. But this occasioned him to be more especially honoured : 
for, since he could not go to the king, the king came to him in the 
Gallery of Medals and Armour, whither he was graciously com- 
manded to repair, aud where he had a long -and interesting 
conversation with a monarch who has worthily distinguished 
himself by his judicious exertions for the welfare of his subjects, 
particularly those of Sardinia, who, by the oppressions and abuses 
of feudal power, have been reduced to a condition little better than 
that of savages. The means taken for their relief promise well, 
but are too recent as yet to have given decided proofs of success, 
His Sardinian Majesty is an absolute prince, and rules his dominions 
without permitting.the semblance of any popular interference 
with his government; but, setting aside the spirit of bigoted 
catholicism running throughout a system which regards the en- 
couragement of superstition as necessary to rule the people, the 
measures he has pyrsued appear wise and just, and have certainly 
proved successful in advancing the commercial prosperity of the 
kingdom. 

Tuscany is, as ever, beautiful ; its sovereign beloved; and his 
people, though possessing little of the energy they displayed in the 
days of the Medici, yet happy and contented. 

Arrived at Rome, we can only find room for the professor’s 
hunting adventures :— 

“On the 31st of May, Tieck’s birthday,” says he, ‘the 
hunting season commenced, but I had no particular sport till I 
reached Rome. At first I was most anxious to preserve decorum, 
but lost a great deal ‘of time for the sake of very little booty. I 
therefore thought it would be better to hold a grand battue in bed, 
and to hunt all the greater preserves in the morning by daylight, 





and in the evening by candle-light, But while I was in close 
pursuit of a long-horned or long-legged beast, ten others were fall- 
ing foul of and worrying me. This, however, only serves to inflame 
the passion to such a degree, that one makes no distinction be- 
tween one’s own territories and that of others. Evil example, too, 
corrupts good manners. To speak more plainly—opposite to me 
(the street is narrow) a couple of lusty women hunt all their pre- 
serves every evening by a capital light. At first I imagined, with 
my short sight, that these were phantasms of the heated blood. 
Clapping my spectacles on my nose, sure enough I saw everything 
except the game; but the action with the thumb-nail proved that 
the chase had been successful. 

‘* From mere imitation I soon raised myself to originality, and 
surpassed my models. At first the stockings were pulled off, 
turned, and shaken out of the window. As my courage increased, 
I began to serve other garments in the same manner, profiting by 
the warning example of Professor B—, and taking good care not 
to drop, in the process of turning, preserve, game, and all, into 
the street. One would suppose that profusion of this kind would 
soon destroy the whole breed; but the ejected tenants presently 
pour or leap back, and everything sets itself, like air and water, in 
a general equilibrium. The everlasting Rome, you see, does not 
protect from such petty occupations and descriptions.’’ 

The account the professor gives of the situation of the States of 
the Church presents but a melancholy spectacle. A total want of 
all healthy energy is apparent in everything. Agriculture, trade, 
commerce, education, are all at a low ebb; and the spirit of the 
government, if not absolutely opposed to improvement, does not 
encourage it. The far-famed university of Bologna no longer 
commands respect, and all schools of mutual instruction are 
prohibited. 

If we proceed with M. von Raumer to Naples and Sicily, the 
scene becomes still more deplorable ; and the exclusion of any 
prospect of improvement saddens the heart in contemplating 
countries by nature so opulent, yet, by the mismanagement of 
their inhabitants, so impoverished. The history of the sulphur 
monopoly, which we need not here repeat, is but one specimen of 
the ignorance of all true principles of political economy which so 
unhappily distinguishes the government of Naples. We have no 
desire to retrace these lamentable errors, and hasten t» conclude 
our article with the general reflections with which the professor 
takes his leave of Italy. 

“The idea so frequently expressed, that the regeneration of 
Italy consists in its formation into one state, in a Frenchified 
centralisation, with a ruling capital, and the new-fangled glory of 
journals and pamphlets—this idea is unpractical, impracticable, 
ruinous. To advert to one point only ;—the principal cities, each 
of which has so much to advance in its own behalf, would never 
acknowledge the supremacy of the one that might be selected ; the 
favoured city would perish by inflammatory fever, and the others 
by consumption ; and the great, the exclusive richness of Italian 
development would wholly disappear. How absurd, how anti- 
national, this plan, abstractedly so specious, really is, has recently 
been proved by the unfortunate experiment made in only two 
divisions of the same kingdom, Naples and Sicily. The idea of a 
unity of Italy must, therefore, be much more: profoundly con- 
ceived, and much more judiciously executed; or the new defects 
that would not fail to break forth would be at least as great as the 
old ones which it were so desirable to remedy. 

‘¢ True it is that revolutions proceed not from the dark side 
alone of the human mind. There have been revolutions which 
have broken fetters and emancipated mind, and which have not 
estabiished, but abolished injustice and violence. Wherein, then, is 
the difference between condemnable and salutary revolutions? It - 
consists in this, that in the latter presides the spirit of God, and 
this is no other than the spirit of love. Without this distinctive 
mark, the touchstone, men give ‘themselves up only to the illusions 
of the devil. 
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«* Everything considered, Italy has certainly made great advances 
in many points, in comparison with the seventeenth century; yet 
much is still to be desired—perhaps, in spite of the apparently 
hostile antithesis, much that is German. Assuredly, no worn-out 
ideal state, but one general connecting national feeling, and a love 
of country which fears not to die for it ; no arithmetical normal 
constitution, but truly efficient deliberations in every part of the 
country; no atomical citizenship, but increase of wisdom and 
energy by corporate institutions ; no populace crushed by poverty 
or enjoined to beg, but a broad, domestic, contented basis of the 
whole ; no foundling hospitals, but schools ; no indolent nobility, 
but exertion, rising with more elevated position; no intolerant 
priesthood, but free development in different, but at last harmoni- 
ously converging directions ; no fear of science, no taxation of the 
intellectual, but only counteraction of the manifestly irreligious 
and immoral; no separation of material interests, but abolition of 
barricades and lines of custom-houses ; no passion without charac- 
ter and wisdom; no religious creed without showing its effect on 
life and conduct. 

** All this, if not already happily accomplished in individual 
provinces, the sovereigns and people of Italy may effect, in order 
to open a new and glorious career, if they but set about it in good 
earnest. If they will not, the tones of their ancient ‘glory may 
not wholly die away, but sooner or later their rulers must fall, and 
the Italians be outstripped by those nations which do not bury, 
over-rate, or squander their talent, but gratefully employ and 
increase it by industry of every kind.’’ 

‘* The hope of effecting by violence, by great revolutions, a 
salutary transformation of one’s country, is brilliant indeed, but 
generally illusory. He pursues the less specious, but safer and 
more commendable course, who commences the regeneration with 
himself, and relinquishes the mischievous notion that the force of 
circumstances compels him to renounce his duties, because they 
are not to be fulfilled in the form of the glorious. If the young 
nobility of Milan should deem it more dignified to ride about, to 
carry on love-intrigues, to lounge in theatres, and to rail against 
the government in coffee-houses, than to employ, to exert, to train 
themselves in subordinate spheres for higher ones, it would be they 
who (in opposition to the wishes of Austria) would undermine 
their own and the national character, and render a regeneration of 
Italy more and more impossible.” 





LACONICS. 

A man who owes a little can clear it offin a very little time, and if heis a 
prudent man, will; whereas, a man who by long negligence owes a great deal, 
despairs of ever being able to pay, and, therefore, never looks into his books at 
all.— Chesterfield, 

CranBep age and youth 

Cannot live together ; 

Youth is full of pleasance, 

Age is full of care : 

Youth like summer-morn, 

Age like winter weather; 

Youth like summer brave, 

Age like winter, bare; 

Youth is full of sport, 

Age’s breath is short ; 

Youth is nimble, age is lame ; 
Youth is hot and bold, 

Age is weak and cold; 

Youth is wild, and age is tame. 
Age, I do abhor thee; 

Youth, I do adore thee ;— 

Oh, my love! my love is young! 
Age, I do defy thee: 

Oh, sweet shepherd, hie thee ! 
For methinks thou stay’st too long.—S#HAKSPEARE, 


‘What maintains one vice would bring up two children. You may think that 
a little tea or a little punch now and then, diet a little more costly, clothes pere 
haps a little finer, anda little entertainment now and then, can be no matter; 
but remember, many a little makes a meikle; and farther, beware of little 
expenses; a small leak will sink a great ship.—Franklin, 


THE ORPHAN BOY’S TALE. 


Stay, lady—stay, for mercy’s sake, 
And hear a helpless orphan’s tale; 
Ah, sure my looks must pity wake— 
*Tis want that makes my cheeks so pale! 


Yet I was once a mother’s pride, © 
And my brave father’s hope and joy ; 
But in the Nile’s proud fight he died, 
And I am now an orphan boy! 


Poor foolish child! how pleased was I, 
When news of Nelson’s vict’ry came, 
Along the crowded streets to fly, 
And see the lighted windows flame! 


To force me home my mother sought ; 
She could not bear to see my joy: 
For with my father’s life twas bought, 
And made me a poor orphan boy! 


The people’s shouts were long and loud— 
My mother shudd’ring closed her ears: 

* Rejoice, rejoice!” still cried the crowd— 
My mother answer’d with her tears. 


« Oh! why do tears steal down your cheek,” 
Cried I, ‘‘ while others shout with joy ?” 
She kiss’d me ; and in accents weak, 
She call’d me her poor orphan boy. 


*¢ What is an orphan boy ?” I said; 
When suddenly she gasp’d for breath, 

And her eyes closed—I shriek’d for aid: 
But, ah, her eyes were closed in death ! 


My hardships since I will not tell; 
But now, no more a parent’s joy, 

Ah, lady, 1 have learnt too well 
What ’tis to be an orphan boy! 


Oh, were I by your bounty fed !— 
Nay, gentle lady, do not chide ; 


Trust me, I mean to earn my bread— ay 


The sailor’s orphan boy has pride. 


Lady, you weep !—What is ’t you say ? 
You'll give me clothing, food, employ ! 
Look down, dear parents—look, and see 
Your happy, happy, orphan boy t 
Souruey. 








BRITISH CONVICTS IN THE UNITED STATES, 


I met a Scotch convict in the streets of Charleston, who, after having, by a 
course of penal service in New South Wales, obtained conditional freedom in 
the colony as a reward for his good conduct, and attained a tolerably good 
business as a general dealer in the town of Sydney, had nevertheless made his 
escape to America, merely because he was not wholly free, and could not leave 
the colony, like other people, when he chose. He told me he bitterly regretted 
the step he had taken, for he could now neither return to New South Wales nor 
to Scotland, and was therefore under greater restraint than ever. He had been 
some time both in New York and Philadelphia, and had met a considerable 
number of British convicts in the United States, who, like himself, had escaped 
thither from New South Wales. They are very kind, it seems, to each other. 
—Lang’s Religion and Education in America. 
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